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THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

Tuere are few finer things in Europe than the monas- 
tery called by this name. It stands on the very edge of 
France, close to the borders of Savoy, amongst the 
mountains which form the lowest and most western line 
of the great chain of the Alps. It is distant about six- 
teen English miles from Grenoble, the chief town of the 
department ‘of the Isere, and about twelve from Les 
Echelles, in Savoy, a small town on the great road from 
France to Italy by Mont Cenis and Turin. 

Les Echelles stands in a plain quite surrounded by 
high mountains, on a river called the Guiers Vif. It is 
like the situation of Beddgelert, in Carnarvonshire, ex- 
cept that the mountains are nearly twice as high as those 
in Wales. When you set out from Les Echelles to go 
to the Grande Chartreuse, you cross the Guiers Vif, and 
enter France immediately ; for this little river here di- 
vides the two countries of France and Savoy. You 
then go along in the plain, for about three or four miles, 
towards the mountains which surround it, and which 
rise so high and so steep, and so without any apparent 
opening, that you cannot fancy where the road will carry 
you. At last, when you are come close under them, 
you find that an enormous notch, as it were, has been cut 
down into them from top to bottom, just wide enough 
to leave room for a roaring mountain torrent which 
comes hurrying down, and presently falls into the 
Guiers Vif. This torrent is called the Guiers Mort, or 
the Dead Guiers; as the name of the other means the 
** Quick,” or the Living Guiers. Up the banks of this 
Dead Guiers you are now to make your way, in the 
deep notch above mentioned ; so deep that in winter the 
sun can hardly be seen over the tops of the cliffs, and 
so narrow that there is only room for the chafing torrent, 
and a narrow road, or rather track, cut through the 
wood along its side. The trees, all the way, are mag- 
nificent, chiefly pines and beech, and the timber grows 
to an enormous size. You go in this sort of scenery for 
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! about seven or eight miles, ascending all the way, and 


in some places the track is very steep, and is cut in zig- 
zags to ease it; for you are going up towards the source 
of the Dead Guiers, and sometimes the ground falls, or 
rather rises to you, so rapidly that the stream comes 
down in a succession of waterfalls; and, as you have to 
follow the course of the stream, your track is steep in 
proportion. At last, when you have thus got up to a 
great height, you find an opening in the mountains on 
your left hand, where another little torrent comes down 
into the Guiers;.and this is not such a mere notch as 
the glen up which you have been toiling, but is wide 
enough to have some pasture in it, and the green open 
fields look quite cheerful amidst the dark masses of wocd 
which form a ring round them. You turn up this open- 
ing and ascend some way farther, and then, just at the 
head of this little valley, under high walls of cliff which 
rise up abruptly out of the pines, and stop all further 
progress, you see the monastery of the Granpe Cuan- 
TREUSE. 

It is a very large pile of buildings, like one of our 
colleges, inclosing a great oblong-square or cloister, the 
length of which is 672 French feet, or nearly 714 Eng- 
lish. At each corner the roof runs up very high to a 
point, like the two wings of the Tuilleries, at Paris 
Your guide takes you to a large out-building, where you 
leave your horses, and where you are met by one of the 
lay-brothers, who conducts you to the monastery, and 
shows you into the stranger’s room. Here you may 
dine, if you require it; but no meat is allowed to be 
eaten at the Chartreuse, either by the monks themselves 
or by others. The lay-brother then returns to take you 
round the building. The cells of the fathers are ranged 
along the sides of the great cloister, with little mottoes from 
Scripture, or from some religious book, painted outside 
on the doors. Each cell includes two rooms and a sort 
of closet for books, besides a lumber or wood-room on 
the ground-floor, opening into a little garden, inclosed 
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within four stone walls; but when you look beyond the 
walls, or rather up into the sky, you see the magnificent 
boundary-wall of cliff, crowned with pines on its sum- 
mit, and a cross affixed on the highest peak of all. By 
each cell door is a small hole in the wall, at which the 
father’s provisions are given in to him; for they only dine 
in the hall on Sundays and holidays, and even then they 
do not speak to one another ; for the rule of the Carthu- 
sians, as they are called, is one of the strictest of all the 
monastic orders, and they may not speak either to one 
another or to strangers, without the leave of their su- 
perior. 

Before the first French revolution the monks had a 
very considerable property in the forests which sur- 
round their monastery. But at the revolution they 
were deprived both of their forests and of their monas- 
tery; the former were sold to different individuals, but 
the latter never could find a purchaser ;— its remote situ- 
ation rendering it unfit for any other purpose than that for 
which it had been originally designed. Accordingly, 
when the Bourbons came back in 1814, the monks re- 
turned to the Grande Chartreuse, and to the possession 
of the meadows immediately around it, with the liberty 
of getting their fuel from the adjoining forests. In 
1830 there were about one hundred and fifty persons 
belonging to the monastery, including the fa-hers and 
the lay-brothers. They visit the sick, and perform spi- 
ritual duties in the small chapels and churches scattered 
over the surrounding mountains. For eight months in 
the year the snow lies all round the monastery, and of 
course the climate is too cold either for corn or fruit ; 
but in the summer months, when strangers commonly 
visit it, the bright green of the pastures, and the mag- 
nificent size of the buildings, seeming like a little habit- 
able and humanized spot in the midst of the forests and 
cliffs, form a scene not only most sublime, but even 
cheerful and delightful. 

The monks of the Grande Chartreuse, living in the 
midst of a wilderness, with winter lasting for two-thirds 
of the year, eating no meat, wearing horse-hair next their 
skin, and depriving themselves of one of the greatest of 
earthly blessings, that of social intercourse, and being 
in all things bound by the strictest and most precise 
rules,—are one extreme of human life. The colonist 
of a new country, under a fine climate with a rich soil, 
surrounded by the restless activity of a growing settle- 
ment, with a low standard of public morals, small re- 
straints of law and few of religion, eating and drinking 
to his heart’s content, quarrelsome and insolent out of 
the very plenty of his condition, talking much, reading 
little, and thinking less, and the efforts of his mind 
reaching no further than to political abuse or election 
squabbles,—is a specimen of another extreme. The idler 
in luxurious cities, hurrying from one false excitement 
to another, living amidst a constant round of dinners 
and routs, passing the night in gilded saloons where the 
passion for gain assumes its most hideous form of self- 
ishness at the gaming-table, clinging to his bed till the 
meridian sun has seen the daily task of the industrious 
more than half finished—this man is a specimen of a 
third extreme. But as long as we have any notions 
of what is noble,—as long as we feel that the charac- 
ter is exalted by every effort, and injured by habits of 
mere enjoyment,—so long will the extreme of self-denial 
be judged by all good and wise men to be more re- 
spectable, and therefore more useful than the extremes 
of self-indulgence. 





THE LIFE-BUOY. 
Tax life-buoy, now commonly used in the Navy, is the 
invention of Lieutenant Coots, of the Royal Navy. It 
consists of two hollow — vessels connected together, 
each about as large as an ordinary sized pillow, and of buoy- 
ancy and capacity sufficient to support one man standing 
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upon them. Should there be more than one person requir- 
ing support, they can lay hold of rope beckets, fitted to the 
buoy, and so sustain themselves. Between the twocopper ves- 
sels there stands upa hollow pole, or mast, into which is in- 
serted, from below, an iron rod, whose lower extremity is 
loaded with lead, in such a manner, that when the buoy is let 
go the iron slips down to a certain extent, lengthens the lever 
and enables the lead at the end to act as ballast. By this 
means the mast is kept upright, andthe buoy prevented from 
upsetting. The weight at the end of the rod is arranged so 
as to afford secure footing for two persons, should that 
number reach it; and there are also, as I said before, large 
rope beckets through which others can thrust their head 
and shoulders, till assistance is rendered. 

At the top of the mast is fixed a port-fire, calculated to 
burn, I think, twenty minutes, or half an hour; this is ig- 
nited most ingeniously by the same process, which lets the 
buoy fall into the water. So that a man failing overboard at 
night is directed to the buoy by the blaze on the top of its 
pole or mast, and the boat sent to rescue him also knows in 
what direction to pull. Even supposing, however, the man 
not to have gained the life-buoy, it is clear that, if above the 
surface at all, he must be somewhere in that neighbourhood ; 
and if he shall have gone down, it is still some satisfaction, 
by recovering the buoy, to ascertain that the poor wretch is 
not left to perish by inches. 

The method by which this excellent invention is attached 
to the ship, and dropped into the water in a single instant, 
is perhaps not the least ingenious part of the contrivance. 
The buoy is generally fixed amidships, over the stern, where 
it is held securely in its place by being strung, or threaded, © 
as it were, on two strong perpendicular rods fixed to the 
taff-rail, and inserted in holes piercing the frame-work of 
the buoy. The apparatus is kept in its place by what is 
called a slip-stopper, a sort of catch-bolt or detent, which 
can be unlocked at pleasure by merely pulling a trigger ; 
upon withdrawing the stopper the whole machine slips - all 
the rods, and falls at once into the aa wake. trig- 
ger, which unlocks the slip-stopper, is furnished with a lan- 
yard, passing through a hole in the stern, and having at its 
inner end a large knob, marked “ Lirg-Buoy ;” this alone 
is used in the day-time. Close at hand is another wooden 
knob, marked “ Lock,” fastened to the end ofa line, fixed 
to the trigger of a gun-lock primed with powder, and so ar- 
ranged that, when the line is pulled, the port-fire is instantly 
ignited, while, at the same moment, the life-buoy dese»uds, 
and floats merrily away, blazing like a light-house. 

The gunner, who has charge of the life-buoy lock, sees it 
freshly and carefully primed every evening at quarters, of 
which he makes a report to the captain. In the morning 
the priming is taken out, and the lock uncocked. During 
the night a man is always stationed at this part of the ship, 
and every half-hour, when the bell strikes, he calls out ‘‘ Lirz- 
Buoy!” to show that he is awake and at his post, exactly 
in the same manner as the look-out men abaft, on the beam, 
and forward, call out “ Starboard quarter!” “ Starboard 
gangway!” “ Starboard bow!” and so on, completely 
round the ship, to prove that they are not napping.— From 
Captain Basil all's Fragments of Voyages. Second Series 


FRERE JACQUES. 
Tue most difficult and doubtful operations in surgery 
were formerly those in lithotomy (extracting the stone). 
The instrument used was called the apparatus-major. 
It was rarely employed successfully, and all writers have 
spoken of its use as barbarous and horribly painful. 
The torture it occasioned superseded the pain of the 
disease, and the existence of the sufferer was, with few 
exceptions, shortened a! the increase of his agonies, 
An ecclesiastic, usually known by the name of Frére 
Jacques, introduced, about the year 1697, a new mode 
of operating in this complaint. The old machinery he 
threw aside, and, relying upon the firmness of his hand 
and his own courage, he would drive his knife into the 
seat of the disease and relieve the patient. His success, 
when compared with that of others, was singularly great. 
The method he pursued had been taught him, and he 
was bald enough to practise it though ignorant of ana- 
tomy. His popularity was at first great; yet it became 








seriously affected, and objections to his skill were con- 
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firmed by the death of many who had submitted them- 
selves tohim. Of forty-five patients in the Hotel Dieu, 
sixteen only survived, and of nineteen in the hospital of 
La Charité, only eleven survived. The measures he 
adopted, in order to avoid so many casualties, he has 
himself related. He operated upon dead bodies, under the 
instruction of Du Verney, a celebrated anatomist ; and 
with his assistance, and that of Fagon and Felix, emi- 
nent surgeons, learnt the dangers and injuries connected 
with his operation. Subsequently he cut thirty-eight 
persons at Versailles, who all survived, sixteen at Stras- 
burg, one of whom only, an old man, died, and elsewhere 
his success was equally great. ‘“ From his life and for- 
tunes,” says the late Mr. Bell, ‘‘ one important lesson 
may be deduced ; we may learn how slightly we should 
rely on our natural talents, how little faith we should 
have in mere courage! This intrepid and fearless man 
committed nothing but butcheries, while he remained what 
has been termed a natural operator; but, aiter having 
undergone the discipline of science, and learned the ana- 
tomy of the parts, he became truly valuable.” How 
many there are whom similar facts do not influence. 
Received opinions and prejudices are rarely abandoned, 
even after the evils they occasion are manifest, and their 
incorrectness has become apparent. When surgery 
hardly existed as a science, dissection might with some 
reason have been viewed as unnecessary. If objected 
to, the evidence of its utility was rare, and it would have 
appeared useless to reason upon the advantages its cul- 
tivation might afford to those who felt no gratification 
from such as it then presented. Can doubt, however, 
still exist upon the necessity of its study, or upon the 
facilities which ought to be granted to its pursuit? The 
accidents which daily occur, the liability of all to disease, 
and the knowledge requisite to determine whether any 
injured or diseased part of the body can be saved, or 
whether it should be sacrificed for the preservation of 
the rest, sufficiently show how interested we are in its 
success, and how important are the benefits afforded 
by it. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


We undertook, in a former number, to point out to our 
readers the unexpensive amusements of an intellectual 
order, whieh are within the reach of every one residing 
in the metropolis. Of these our national collection of 
pictures is worthy of particular commendation. It is 
obvious that a ready access to works. of standard excel- 
lence is of the greatest advantage to persons desirous of 
acquiring a pure taste in the Fine Arts; but the benefit 
to be derived from such an exhibition must depend on 
the object with which it is visited. An hour may be 
idled away as unprofitably in a gallery of pictures as any 
where else; though the contemplation of works of art 
may afford one of the purest pleasures which a refined 
mind is capable of enjoying. Persons unacquainted 
with the works of the great masters are seldom much 
struck with good pictures at first sight, and find them- 
selves incapable of appreciating their merits. They 
must not, however, be too soon discouraged: even Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, enthusiastically devoted as he was to 
the art of which he became so great an ornament, acknow- 
ledged that his impression on seeing for the first time the 
celebrated works of Raffaelle, at Rome, was that of 
disappointment ; though he was not long blind to their 
excellences. 

It is a common mistake to look upon painting as a 
mere art of imitation; but an acquaintance with good 
works will show that it has.a higher aim. Its object is 


indeed to counterfeit nature, but her effects must be 
translated, as it were, into a new language; her most 
beautiful or impressive forms must be selected with care ; 
and in every work, of whatever class, a prevailing sen- 
timent must be preserved, which is the source of what 
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is termed feeling in the art, and affords one of its great- 
est charms. Pictures, in short, must be studiéd as at- 
tentiveiy as books, before they can be thoroughly un- 
derstood, or the principles of art so established in the 
mind as to render those works which are truly sublime 
or beautiful the objects of admiration, in preference to 
those which catch the inexperienced eye by mere gau- 
diness or exaggeration of any kind. 

We shall offer a few observations from time to time 
on the principal features of our national collection, in 
order to assist our readers in the pursuit of what we 
trust will be their object when they visit the gallery, 
which is open to them in Pall-mall, from the hour of ten 
till five, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays, in every week. 

The picture of greatest importance in this collection, 
and there are few paintings in the world of more real 
merit, is that of the Raising of Lazarus, by Sebastian 
del Piombo, Sebastian was a Venetian painter, but he 
spent a great part of his life at Rome, and this work 
partakes more of the merits of the Roman than the 
Venetian school: this may be also, in a great measure, 
owing to the assistance he is said to have derived from 
Michael Angelo, who, jealous of the fame of Raffaelle, 
incited Sebastian to undertake the work in competition 
with his rival’s celebrated picture of the Transfiguration. 
The work under our review possesses few of the minor 
beauties which attract the eye at first sight. The painter 
appears to have been unacquainted with the art of giving 
effect to his work by collecting the lights and shades into 
masses. This defect, together with a similar one in 
the distribution of the colours, gives the picture a spotty 
appearance, which is increased by the imperfection of 
the aerial perspective *. These minor defects are, however, 
amply compensated by beauties of the very highest class. 
In his representation of the subject, the painter must 
be supposed to have chosen the time when the first 
amazement at the stupendous miracle had in a degree 
subsided. The attendants had acquired sufficient self- 
possession to execute the command of our Saviour to 
remove the grave-clothes. The prevailing passions of 
the different spectators had therefore resumed their 
sway, and one of the greatest merits of the work ‘s the 
power of truth with which the various shades of feeling 
and character are depicted in the numerous figures of 
which the painting is composed. The Christ, which is 
the principal figure, wants the sublime character which 
we picture to ourselves in the Saviour of mankind ; but 
the action of the figure is simple and appropriate, and 
the expression of the head is very beautiful. You may 
trace the patience of benevolence which formed so con- 
spicuous a part of his character, but the countenance is 
rendered still more interesting by a touching expression 
of melancholy—a presentiment, as it were, of his fate, 
and of the sorrows which he had undertaken to bear for 
the sake of all mankind. The figure immediately at his 
feet, that of Mary, is the finest in the picture; it is 
beautifully designed, and expresses her gratitude and 
devotion in the most forcible manner. The figure of 
Lazarus, and those immediately surrounding it, both 
from the character of the design and the colossal pro- 
portions of the group, and from the fact of Sebastian’s 
apparent want of skill in designing the naked figure, is 
supposed to be the part of the picture in which he derived 
particular assistance from M. Angelo, who, as many of 
our readers are probably aware, had a profound know 
ledge of the anatomical details of the human form. 
The Lazarus displays this knowledge in a wonderful 
manner; the play of the muscles in action, and the pre- 
cision with which they are defined, is extraordinary. 

* Perspective is divided into dinear and aerial. . Linear perspec- 
tive is the art of drawing lines with geometrical precision; aerial 
perspective is the more difficult art of representing objects in their 
due proportions, but modified by colour and shadow, as they are seen 
in gradations of distance, so as to give the effects of atmosphere. 
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Our limits will not allow us to point out all the beau- 
ties of this excellent picture; but we cannot conclude 
our observations upon it without calling particular atten- 
tion to the figure of St. Peter, who is kneeling in the 
eorner of the picture, in an ecstasy of devotion; and 
to that of St. John, in a green drapery, immediately 
behind the Christ, turning with mild triumph to the 
Jew, on whose countenance the expression of doubt is 
wonderfully. depicted, and seeming to appeal to the 
miracle as a convincing proof of the sure foundation of 
his faith, The mechanical part of the picture should 
not be omitted in describing its merits; every part of it 
is finished with the greatest care; the texture of the 
work is beautiful; there is a fine depth of tone in the 
colour, and the solidity of the work is so great, that the 
figures seem almost to stand out from the canvas. 

"In future numbers the other pictures in the collection 
most worthy of attention will be pointed out. 


KILLING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 





We have translated the following account of the mode of 
killing the hippopotamus in Dongola from the ‘Travels * 
of Dr. Edward Riippell, a careful observer and a trust- 
worthy writer. Dongola is a narrow slip of country 
lying on both sides of the Nile and extending south- 
wards from 19° 43’ of north latitude for about 170 miles, 
measured along the course of the stream. 

The harpoon, with which the natives attack the hip- 
popotamus, terminates in a/ flat oval-shaped piece of 
iron, three-fourths of the outer. rim of which are sharp- 
ened to a very fine edge. To the upper part of this 
iron one end of a long stout cord is fastened, and the 
other is tied to a thick piece of light wood. ‘The hunters 
attack the animal either by day or by night, but they 
prefer day-light, as it enables them better to escape from 
the assaults of their. furious enemy. One part of the 
rope with the shaft of the harpoon the hunter takes in 
his right-hand ; in the left; he holds the rest of the rope 
and the piece of wood. . Thus armed, he cautiously ap- 
proaches the animal when he is asleep during the day 
on some small island in the river, or he looks for him at 
night when the hippopotamus is likely to come out of 
the water to graze in the corn-fields.. When the hunts- 
man is about seven paces from the beast; he throws the 
spear with all his might, and if he is a good marksman 
the iron pierces through the thick hide, burying itself 
in the flesh deeper than the barbed point. The animal 
generally plunges into the water; and though the shaft 
of the harpoon may be broken, the piece of wood that 


* Travels in Nubia, 1824-5, &c, Frankfort on the Main, 1829, 
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is attached to the iron floats on the surface and shows 
what direction he takes. There is great danger if the 
hippopotamus spies the huntsman before he can throw 
his spear. He then springs forward with the utmost 
fury, and crushes him at once in his wide open mouth ; 
an instance of which took place while we were in the 
country. 

As soon as the animal is fairly struck, the huntsmen 
in their small canoes cautiously approach the floating 
wood, and after fastening a strong rope to it, they hasten 
with the other end towards the large boat which con- 
tains their companions. The huntsmen now pull the 
rope, when the monster, irritated by the pain, seizes the 
boat with his teeth, and sometimes succeeds in crushing 
or overturning it. In the mean time his assailants are 
not idle: four or five more harpoons are plunged into 
him, and every effort is made to drag the beast close up 
to the boat, so as to give him less room to plunge about 
in. Then they try to divide the ligamentum jugit 
with a sharp weapon, or to pierce his skull. Since the 
body of a full grown hippopotamus is too bulky to be 
pulled out of the water without a great number of 
hands, they generally cut him up in the water and bring 
the pieces to land. In the province of Dongola not 
more than one or two of these animals are killed in a 
year: from 1821 to 1823 inclusive nine were killed, out 
of which number we despatched four. The flesh of a 
young hippopotamus is very good ; but the full-grown 
ones are generally too fat. They weigh as much as 
four or five oxen. The hide is made into excellent whips, 
and will furnish from 350 to 500. No use is made ot 
the teeth. 

One of the hippopotami which we killed was a very 
old fellow and of an enormous size, measuring 134 
French feet from the nose to the extremity of the tail. 
His incisive teeth were 26 French inches long, measured 
from the roat to the point, along the outer bending. We 
fought with him for four good hours by night, and were 
very near losing our large boat and probably our lives 
too, owing to the fury of the animal. As soon as he 
spied the huntsmen in the small canoe, whose business 
it was to fasten the long rope to the float, he dashed at 
them with all his might, dragged the canoe with him 
under the water, and smashed it in pieces. The two 
huntsmen with difficulty escaped. Of twenty-five mus- 
ket balls aimed at the head from a distance of about five 
feet, only one pierced the skin and the hones of the nose: 
at each snorting the animal spouted out iarge streams of 
blood on the boat. The rest of the balls stuck in the 
thick hide. Atlast we availed ourselves of a swivel; 
but it was not till we had discharged five balls from it 
at the distance of a few feet, and had done most terrible 
damage to the head and body, that the colossus gave 
up the ghost. The darkness of the night increased the 
danger of the contest, for this gigantic anima: tossed our 
boat about in the stream at his pleasure; and it was at 
a fortunate moment indeed for us that he gave up the 
struggle, as he had carried us into a complete labyrinth 
of rocks which, in the midst of the confusion, none of 
our crew had observed. 

For want of proper weapons the natives cannot kill a 
hippopotamus of this size: all they ean do to drive him 
from their fields is to make a little noise in the night 
and keep up fires at different spots. These animals, from 
their voracity, are a curse to a whole district; and in 
some places they are so bold that they will not quit the 
fields which they are laying waste, till a great number 
of men come out with poles and loud cries to attempt to 
drive them away. 


* The suspensory ligament (an elastic substance), which holds the 
heads of quadrupeds in their places, so as to allow a free movement 
downwards, is particularly strong in all those whose heads are of great 
weight, 
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CIVILIZED AND SAVAGE LIFE. 


Bust he, though undistinguish'd from the crowd 
By wealth or dignity, who dwells secure, 
Where man, by nature fierce, has laid aside 
His fierceness, having learnt, though slow to learn, 
The manners and the arts of civil life. 

His wants indeed are many ; but supply 

Is obvious, plac’d within the easy reach 

Of temp’rate wishes and industrious hands. 

Here virtue thrives as in her proper soil ; 

Not rude and surly, and beset with thorns, 

And terrible to sight, as when she springs 

(If e’er she springs spontaneous) in remote 

And barb’rous climes, where violence prevails, 

And strength is lord of all; but gentle, kind, 

By culture tam‘d, by liberty refresh’d, 

And all her fruits by radiant truth matur'd. 

War and the chase engross the savage whole ; 

War follow'd for revenge, or to supplant 

The envied tenants of some happier spot ; 

The chase for sustenance, precarious trust! 

His hard condition with severe constraint 

Binds all his faculties, forbids all growth 

Of wisdom, proves a school, in which he learns 

Sly circumvention, unrelenting hate, 

Mean self-attachment, and scarce aught beside. 

Thus fare the shiv’ring natives of the north, 

And thus the rangers of the western world, 

Where it advances far into the deep, 

Tow’rds the antarctic. [’en the favour’d isles 

So lately found, although the consiant sun 

Cheer all their seasons with a grateful smile, 

Can boast but little virtue ; and, inert 

Through plenty, lose in morals what they gain 

In manners—victims of luxurious ease. 

These therefore I can pity, plac’d remote 

From all that science traces, art invents, 

Or inspiration teaches; and enclos’d 

In boundless oceans, never to be pass’d 

By navigators uninform'd as they, 

Or plough'd perhaps by British bark again: 

But far beyond the rest, and with most cause, 

Thee, gentle savage *! whom no love of thee 

Or thine, but curiosity perhaps, 

Or else vain glory, prompted us to draw 

Forth from thy native bow'rs, to show thee here 
With what superior skill we can abuse 

The gifts of Providence, and squander life. 

The dream is past; and thou hast found again 

Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, 

And homestall thatch’d with leaves. But hast thou found 
Their former charms? And, having seen our state, 
Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 

Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports, 
And heard our music ; are thy simple friends, 
Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights, 
As dear to thee as once? And have thy joys 
Lost nothing by comparison with ours? 

Rude as thou art (for we return’d thee rude 
And ignorant, except of outward show) 

I cannot think thee yet so dull of heart 

And spiritless, as never to regret 

Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as known. 
Methinks I see thee straying on the beach, 
And asking of the surge, that bathes thy foot, 
If ever it has wash’d our distant shore. 

I see thee weep, and thine are honest tears, 
A patriot’s for his country: thou art sad 

At thought of her forlorn and abject state, 
From which no pow’r of thine can raise her up. 


Cowrer. 
Omai, the native of one of the Friendly Islands, who 
is thus beautifully apostrophized by Cowper, acted as 
interpreter to Captain Cook in his third voyage round 
the world. His natural quickness and his fidelity ren- 
dered him of considerable use to our great navigator in 
his intercourse with the natives of the South Seas. Omai 
was brought by Cook to England, where he was treated 
with much kindness, and introduced into the best society. 
The ease and even elegance of his manners was an object 
of surprise ;—but almost all the uncivilized people of 
this part of the world, and more especially the New Zea- 
landers, have exhibited the same natural respect for the 


* opinions and feelings of others which is the foundation of 


real politeness. Dr. Johnson speaks of Omai as showing 


*Omai. * 
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the deportment of a well-bred gentleman. Omai was not 
a person of consequence, that is a chief, in his own coun- 
try, where the distinctions of rank are all-important. We 
add the following remarks on Omai from ‘* the New 
Zealanders,’ a volume published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge :— - 

“When Captain Cook, whom he had so long accom- 
panied, left him, during his last voyage, at Huaheine, 
with every provision for his comfort, he earnestly begged 
to return to England. It was nothing that a grant of 
land was made to him at the interposition of his English 
friends,—that a house was built and a garden planted for 
his use. He wept bitter tears ; for he was naturally afraid 
that his new riches would make him an object of hatred 
to his countrymen. He took back many valuable pos- 
sessions and some knowledge. But he was originally 
one of the common people ; and he soon saw, although 
he was not sensible of it at first, that without rank he 
could obtain no authority. He forgot this, when he was 
away from the people with whom he was to end his 
days ; but he seemed to feel that he should be insecure 
when his protector, Cook, had left their shores. He di- 
vided his presents with the chiefs ; and the great naviga- 
tor threatened them with his vengeance if Omai was 
molested. The reluctance of this man to return to his 
original condition was principally derived from these 
considerations, which were to him of a strictly personal 
nature. The picture which Cowper has drawn of the 
feelings of Omai is very beautiful, and in great part true 
as applied to him as an individual; but it is not true 
of the mass of savages. The habits amidst which they 
are born may be modified by an intercourse with civilized 
men, but they cannot be eradicated. 
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{Omai, Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 
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THE WEEK. 
May 22.—This is the anniversary of the birth of Alex. 
ander Pope, a great name in English literature. This 
celebrated poet was born in the year 1688, in Lombard- 
street, London, where his father was a linen-draper. 
The old gentleman was a Roman Catholic; and so 
strongly was he attached to the political opinions which 
were then generally held by persons of his persuasion, 
that upon the Revolution, which happened only a few 
months after the birth of his son, he resolved to retire 
from business with the money which he had made, and 
which he would not even entrust to the public funds or 
any other investment which would have yielded him in- 
terest, but preferred keeping it in his own hands and 
living upon the capital. The health of his infant son, 
also, who was both weakly and deformed, probably con- 
tributed to determine him to take up his residence in 
the country. They went accordingly to a small house 
at Binfield, near Windsor Forest—and here the infancy 
and early boyhood of the future poet was passed, under 
few eyes but those of his tenderly attached parents. 
Pope owed his first instructions, not only in reading and 
writing, but even in the elements of literary taste, to his 
father, who, while he was yet very young, used to set 
him tasks in composition, in the performance of which 
he made it a rule to exact the greatest correctness. 
His education, indeed, was entirely private; with the 
exception of a short time which he spent, first at a school 
at Twyford, and then at another which was kept near 
Hyde Park Corner. While at this seminary he is 
recorded to have set his school-fellows to act a play 
which he had composed of passages selected from 
Ogilby’s Homer, intermixed with verses of his own. 
The work just mentioned, and Sandys’s Translation of 
Ovid, are said to have been the first books which turned 
his thoughts to the writing of poetry. He was not yet, 
‘however, twelve years ofage. The first poems which 
he published were his Pastorals, which appeared in 
1709, but had been written four or five years before ; 
and some of his pieces which afterwards appeared are 
of still earlier date. His Essay on Criticism, which 
was written in 1709 and published in 1711, was the 
production which first made him extensively known. 
From the time of its appearance he may be said to have 
taken his place in the front rank of the living writers of 
England ; and it was not long before he was placed by 
universal consent at the head of all his contemporaries in 
his own domain of verse, succeeding here to the un- 
rivalled supremacy which had been so long enjoyed 
by Dryden. The Rape of the Lock, the Epistle of 
Eloise to Abelard, the Essay on Man, the Dunciad, to- 
gether with numerous minor pieces, and his translations 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey, confirmed and sustained 
him throughout his life in the high station which the pub- 
lic voice had thus awarded him. He died at Twicken- 
ham, his favourite and celebrated residence, on the banks 
of the Thames, on the 30th of May, 1774. The moral 
character of Pope was not without considerable blemishes, 
but he had also virtues which claim for him much of our 
respect and esteem, and of these his independence of 
spirit, his firm attachment to his friends, and above all 
his filial affection, deserve especially to be mentioned. 
As for his poetry it is enough to say that, whatever may 
be its deficiency in certain respects, at least in its more 
peculiar and remarkable characteristics, which are correct- 
ness, brilliancy, and elastic vigour of expression, it has 
never been surpassed or equalled ; that it still retains its 
popularity undiminished, notwithstanding the rivalry of 
other schools which have arisen, or been revived, since it 
first won the public ear; that its author has had a larger 
number of imitators than perhaps any other writer that 
ever existed; and that the example of his compositions 
has evidently and undeniably exerted no inconsiderable 
influence on nearly all the English poetry that has been 
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written since his time, not excepting the works of some 
of those who would probably be the least disposed to 
acknowledge such an obligation. 

May 23.—On this day in the year 1718 was born at 
Kilbride, in the county of Lanark, in Scotland, the emi- 
nent physician Dr. William Hunter. Dr. Hunter was 
originally educated for the Scotch church, but while pur- 
suing his studies at the University of Glasgow, was in- 
duced to turn his attention to the medical profession. 
In 1737, he and his countryman Dr. William Cullen, 
who afterwards acquired so high a distinction as a medi- 
cal theorist, entered into partnership together as general 
practitioners, in the village of Hamilton. The scheme 
which they pursued was to attend the classes at the 
University of Edinburgh alternately ; the one remaining 
at home one winter, and the other the next. This con- 
nexion continued till 1741, when Hunter came to Lon- 
don, and soon after obtained an engagement as dissector 
to a public lecturer on anatomy. From this beginning, 
he gradually raised himself to the very top of his pro- 
fession. Dr. Hunter devoted a large portion of the for- 
tune which he had acquired by his lectures and his prac- 
tice to the formation of a magnificent museum of natural 
history and antiquities, which he bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where it is now deposited. He 
died on the 30th of March, 1783, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. ‘‘ If I had strength enough to hold a pen,” 
he said to one of his friends, a short time before his de- 
cease, ‘ I would write how easy and pleasant a thing 
it is to die.” 


MARRIAGE FESTIVAL OF THE GREEKS IN 
ASIA MINOR. 


[From a Correspondent. } 


At Boudja, a village near Smyrna, I attended a Greek 
marriage with considerable interest. The ceremony in 
the church seemed interminably long, and the mumbled 
prayers and nasal singing (for all the Greeks in this 
part, whether in church or out of church, when they 
sing, will sing through the nose) were not very amusing. 
Both bride and bridegroom wore a wreath of flowers 
round their heads, which was pretty and classical: these 
wreaths of flowers were exchanged and re-exchanged 
many times in the course of the ceremony. They hadalso 
two nuptial rings, one on the hand of the bridegroom 
and one on the bride’s, which were slipped from the one 
to the other very frequently, the bride now wearing her 
own, now her husband’s, and so on. 

The procession returned from the church to the bride- 
groom’s house, preceded by music, instrumental and 
vocal, and followed by all the Greeks of the village. 
This procession closely resembled those we see repre- 
sented in sculpture and on ancient vases, and which re- 
fer to the customs of the Greeks two or three thousand 
years back. Immediately on her arrival at the house, 
the young bride took her place on a sofa in the corner of 
the room, and there sat with downcast eyes as immove- 
able as a statue, taking no part whatever in the amuse- 
ments that were going on, and never even uttering a 
word, except in a whisper, to some female relative or 
dear female friend. She retained the bridal wreath of 
flowers, over which was hung, very gracefully, a veil 
of rose-coloured gauze, which fell on either side’ her 
head, leaving her face exposed, and reaching her girdle. 
Besides the coloured veil and the wreath, she was fur- 
ther distinguished as a bride by a long bunch of gold 
tinsel cut into slips, which was attached to her hair, and 
dropped down as a gaudy ringlet on either side her 
neck, 

The merry company immediately began to dance, 
and continued from noon till midnight. ‘The room was 
soon very crowded. Every one, as he went in, advanced 
to the bride, whose iap (she was cross legged on the 











sofa like a Turk) was duly hollowed for the reception ; 
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and gave her a piece of money, more or less, according 
to the visitor’s circumstances or generosity. The bride 
deposited the money ina small silver box, but neither 
opened her lips nor raised her eyes. Meanwhile the 
dance never ceased, or paused but for a minute, new 
performers supplying the places of such as were fatigued, 
and keeping up the strange Romaika (the favorite dance 
of all the Greeks), waving, winding, and interweav- 
ing their handkerchiefs. When the musicians gave 
symptoms of flagging, or talked of being tired, some 
spirited Palikari would step out of the circle of the 
dance, take a bright rubich (a small thin Turkish 
coin) from his pocket, wet it between his lips, and 
then, with a smart exclamation, stick it on the forehead 
of the head performer. This recipe, generally washed 
down by a draught of wine, never seemed to fail ; and on 
they blend and sawed and bawled with increased vi- 
gour. The instrumental music was always accompa- 
nied by one voice, of whose beauty not much could be 
said. 

These marriages and other merry-makings are nearly 
always attended by young Greeks of respectable fa- 
milies, who dearly love a dance, no matter whether it 
be under the roof of a prince or of a peasant. These 
persons liberally pay the musicians, but it would be 
out of all character to present the money in any other 
way than by sticking it on the forehead. I would add 
as another general remark, that I have frequently seen at 
Smyrna and the neighbouring villages—at the villages 
on the Bosphorus, and above all, at Prince’s Islands, 
in the Sea of Marmora, near Constantinople,—as much 
female beauty and grace, and natural gentility of man- 
ners, and infinitely more spirit and gaiety at the dances 
of these poor Greeks given in a confined room, illumi- 
nated by four tallow candles stuck in bottles in the four 
corners, and on a creaking, crazy, wooden floor, than it 
has been my lot to meet with in splendid saloons, lumi- 
nous with chandeliers and wax-lights, and appropriately 
furnished with all the appurtenances which luxury and 
fashion have rendered indispensable to our balls. And 
moreover, though in general the company at these dances 
was composed of no higher characters than boatmen, 
fishermen, vine-dressers, and donkey-drivers, with their 
wives, daughters, sisters, or sweethearts, I never saw 
their frolics degenerate into riot, nor one of them fail in 
respect to any person of superior education or condition, 
who had chosen to be present, nor, at the same time, 
appear awkward or uncomfortable at the presence of 
such persons, 

But to return to the marriage at Boudja—what most 
struck me was the automaton-like passiveness of the 
bride, who was young, handsome, and naturally lively. 
But there she sat in the midst of all this dancing, mu- 
sic, merriment, and gossip, close in the corner, like a 
statue in its niche, without motion, without giving a 
sign that the busy noisy scene before her reached either 
of her senses. And during three mortal days (for so 
long is the marriage festival kept up) was she to persist 
in this unnatural forced position of stupid decorum, 
amidst the joyfulness of those who were called together 
only to celebrate her own happiness! This forced deli- 
cacy and decorum, and submissiveness on the part of the 
young bride, must have been mainly borrowed by the 
Asiatic Greeks from their masters the Turks. 

In the evening, about an hour after the candles had 
been lighted, the wedding repast was served up. This, 
in truth, was frugal enough: it consisted of a large dish 
of keskake (a Turkish dish made of unground wheat, 
mixed with a little maize, butter, &c.), which, among the 
Oriental Greeks, as well as the Turks, is always eaten at 
weddings, and of a large bowl of pilaff, or boiled rice, in 
which was some mutton hashed. All the females pre- 
sent partook of the hymeneal banquet, (except the bride, 
who tasted nothing,) in the upper room, the scene of the 
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dancing, on the floor of which, a carpet being spread, 
they sat down in the oriental style. They drank no 
wine. The men retired to a room below, with the 
bridegroom, who helped them to the same condiments as 
had been served up stairs; and their repast was finished by 
the circulation of the wine-cup, in which the health and 
happiness of the new-married couple were drunk, with 
the usual wish or prayer, never omitted by the Greeks, 
that no evil eye or other bad influence might interfere 
with the happy consummation of the nuptials. 

As soon as the repast was finished—and it occupied 
scarcely a quarter of an hour—the carpets were with- 
drawn, and the dances re-commenced. During a pause 
in the dancing, two young men and two young women 
(the latter from the Island of Scio, and very pretty) 
amused the company with singing; and surprise may 
be excited, considering where they were, in the midst of 
Turks, by their heedlessness or boldness, when it is 
mentioned that the themes of their songs were all pa- 
triotic—the praises of Ypsilanti, the victories of Coloco- 
troni, the bravery and address of the Turk-burning Ca- 
naris, the death of the heroic Marco Botzari, &c. 

In the course of the evening the old Agha of the vil- 
lage came in with two of the Turks of his guard. He 
quietly seated himself on a low chair in a corner of the 
room, had his pipe lighted, and commenced a process of 
silent smoking, which he hardly interrupted by a word, 
except “Atesh” (fire!) when his pipe went out, during 
the two hours he honoured the Greeks with his company. 
His guards, two young Yebecks, or mountaineers, from 
the interior of Asia Minor, stood near the door with di- 
jated eyes and open mouths, wondering, no doubt, at the 
liberty of the Greek women, but evidently delighted with 
the joyous scene. 

I was informed by a young lady, (a European pre- 
sent,) that the Agha had furnished the materials for the 
wedding feast. This looked paternal and pretty, but not 
so the context—he was to receive a large portion of the 
money presented to the bride by her friends and visitors! 
As, besides nearly all the peasants of the village, many 
respectable young Greeks from Smyrna were present, 
and all the Franks who had country houses there, went, 
or sent a few piastres, the old Turk must have been a 
considerable gainer by the transaction. 

This marriage was celebrated, as they nearly all are, 
ona Sunday. On the Monday and Tuesday following 
the same amusements were kept up; the bridegroom 
and his friends, male and female, making processions 
through the village with music and dancing. The bride 
was not allowed to go out of the house until the Sunday 


following. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Written sy HimseEtr, 
AND CONTINUED BY HIs GraNnpson, W. T. Frank iin, 
COMPRISING HIS PrivaTE CORRESPONDENCE AND HIS 
Sziect Works. Third Edition, in 6 vols. London, 1818. 


Ir would be difficult to select a happier subject for the 
biographer than the life of the great American Philoso- 
pher and Statesman whose name adorns this title-page. 
It is not merely that the history of Franklin is inti- 
mately interwoven with that of one of the mightiest po- 
litical movements which the world has ever witnessed, 
and that it was in great part by his hands that the foun- 
dations were laid of the powerful and flourishing empire 
which we now see established in his country. If this 
were all, his life, to the generality of readers, would be 
rather a tale of wonder than a lesson. But the achiever 
of the high political results to which we have alluded, 
was not more remarkable or interesting as a public cha- 
racter than as a private individual ; and in the latter 





capacity the record of his progress from boyhood to old 
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age is full of instruction for all. Happily we are in pos- 
session of this record in the most authentic and de- 
sirable form, namely, as it was drawn up by his own 
pen. ‘This is not only, as all will acknowledge, by far 
the most alluring and delightful sort of biography, but it 
is also, we are inclined to think, upon the whole the 
most satisfying and useful. It is true, that a man in 
giving us an account of his own actions, even supposing 
him to be perfectly honest and disposed to tell us the 
truth, may be sometimes led by self-love or self-igno- 
rance to deceive both his readers and himself. But 
this cannot be done to any considerable or important ex- 
tent, in such a manner as to impose upon persons of 
ordinary observation and judgment. ‘The facts which 
are stated will in general sufficiently indicate the real 
motives which influenced the actor; and much may 
be gathered even from the mere manner in which he 
tells his story, and from the thousand delicate and in. 
describable but yet universally intelligible evidence, of 
feeling and character, which, in such a communication, 
will unavoidably slip out in a man’s very style and mode 
of expressing himself. In the present instance there is 
a great deal of this. Franklin's narrative is coloured all 
over with the moral and intellectual character of the 
man. And as for the truth and correctness of the 
account which he gives of his marvellous rise in life, 
and the noble triumph which he accomplished over the 
formidable array of difficulties by which he was so long 
beset, if we had no other ground for believing what he 
tells us, the known and unquestioned facts of the case 
would speak for themselves. . There is no doubt that he 
did raise himself from the lowest poverty and obscurity 
to wealth, eminence, and fame; and there is nothing 
in his narrative more surprising than this certain and 
acknowledged reality which it is its purpose to explain. 
Although, therefore, there are other lives of this’ most 
distinguished person, and some of them written with 
considerable ability, as well:as containing some things 
which are not to be found in his own account, those 
who wish fully to understand either his character or the 
methods: by which he commanded the extraordinary 
success that attended most of his undertakings, should 
read and study the latter. It has been frequently printed ; 
but never correctly, and as it came from the pen of the 
author, till it appeared in the present publication, super- 
intended, as the title-page states, by his grandson. The 
part of the Life, however, written by Dr. Franklin 
himself, occupies only about the half of the first volume 
of this collection. The remaining half of that volume 
and the whole of the second consist of the continua- 
tion by his grandson, but embrace also many letters 
and other original documents. This continuation forms 
a valuable contribution to the history of a most inter- 
esting and important period, comprehending, especially, 
a curious detail of circumstances which preceded the 
commencement of the American war, and also an 
account of Franklin’s conduct afterwards as American 
ambassador at Paris. The contents of volumes third 
and fourth may also be considered as supplementary to 
the Memoirs, consisting as they do of the correspon- 
dence between Dr. Franklin and his friends, divided into 
three parts ; in the first of which are given letters on 
miscellaneous subjects ; in the second, letters relating to 
American politics ; and, in the third, letters relating to 
the negociations which preceded the peace between 
America and Great Britain. Many of these letters, 
especially those in the first part, are among the author’s 
very happiest compositions. ‘To those respecting public 
affairs, the editor has appended ample explanatory 
‘notes. Finally, the fifth and sixth volumes consist of 
a collection of the principal literary remains of Dr. 
Franklin ; many of which had not before appeared in 
print, and are still not to be found in any other publica- 
tion. Besides numerous political and miscellaneous 
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papers, these volumes contain a large selection of the 
author's letters and tracts on philosophical subjects, 
most of them printed here for the first time. The re. 
marks and accounts of experiments are illustrated, where 
necessary, by diagrams and maps. 

The regular price of this book in boards is 3/. 12s,, 
but it may probably be often got for considerably less 
money. Even at the lowest price, however, at which jt 
is likely to be met with, it is hardly a book for many indi. 
viduals to purchase ; but it is.one of the very best sets 
of volumes that canbe placed in a subscription library, 
Few books are calculated to ‘be’ perused with greater 
avidity than the Life and Corresponderse: of Franklin 
by all classes of readers, and hardly any books of. enter- 
tainment will be found at the'same time more exciting 
or more useful. The biography of Dr. Franklin, written 
(though not so correct as in the edition here noticed) by 
himself, may be purchased with several cheap selections 
from his works. 





“ Pray, Mr. Abernethy, what is a cure for the gout 2” 
was the question of an indolent and luxurious citizen, 
‘Live upon sixpence a day—and earn it; was the pithy 
answer.—Annual Biography and Obituary for 1832. 

Popular Poison.—When pure ardent spirits are taken 
into the stomach, they cause irritation, which is evinced by 
warmth and pain experienced in that organ; and next, in- 
flammation of the delicate coats of this part, and sometimes 
gangrenes. They act in the same manner as poisons. Be 
sides the local injury they produce, they act on the nerves 
of the stomach which run to the brain, and, if taken in large 
quantities, cause insensibility, stupor, irregular convulsive 
action, difficulty of breathing, profound sleep, and often sud 
den death.—-The habitual use of ardent spirits causes a slow 
inflammation of the stomach and liver, which proceeds stea- 
dily, but is often undiscovered, till too late for relief—Lon 
don Medical Surgical Journal. 


Average Annual Grant of Patents in England in several 
reigns :— 


haries IT... ceo - 5]Georgel. ..... 7 
Semmes Th. sccccce 4| George II...... ‘ 8 
William and Mary... 8 | George III. .. 61 
BM oc ccccceses 2 | George IV. ...... 136 


The busy activity which distinguished the reign of George 
IV., more than doubles what was considered an era of great 
commercial activity and mechanical invention in the reign 
of George III., and assumes a very high and lofty character 
when compared with the reigns of the two preceding mo- 
narchs of that name. In the year 1825 two hundred and 
forty-nine patents were granted. It was a year replete with 
interest in the history of speculation and adventurous enter- 

rises of all kinds, and cannot but be looked at by the phi- 
osophic observer of men and things, without the deepest 
feelings of astonishment and regret. Many salutary lessons 
may be drawn from the year 1825. It was a year of magni- 
ficent and splendid hopes; but few of them, however, were 
realized. Statesmen may derive useful lessons from it, and 
so may the merchant and manufacturer, and the industrious 
mechanic. The sober pursuits of industry produce, in the 
long run, more solid and substantial pleasures than all the 
gilded visions which artful and interested theorists can supply. 


The most valuable part of every man's education is that 
which he receives from himself, especially when the active 
energy of his character makes ample amends for the want 
of a more finished course of study. 


Suffer not your spirit to be subdued by misfortunes ; but, 
on the contrary, steer — onward, with a courage greater 
than your fate seems to allow. 


LONDON :—CHARLES KNIGHT, PALL-MALL EAST, 
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